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Tue third novel of Doctor Moore 
takes its title, as the two former, 
from the name of the principal cha- 
racter, 

MORDAUNT, 
Who is an Englishman, young, 
handsome, clegant, possessing for- 
tune and consequence, and also qua- 
lities of the head and heart sufficient 
to engage the favourable attention 
of the reader. The affecting inci- 
dents which occur to a fair French 
woman during the revolutionary 
horrors of her country call forth the 
tender sympathy of every feeling 
mind, and her character is power- 
fully interesting. Nor is the spirit- 
ed portrait of the charmer to whom 
Mordaunt gives his heart devoid of 
strong attraction, and full claims to 
the reader's attention. A variety of 
figures are brought forward to no- 
tice, of a ludicrous as well as se- 
rious description; and the same 
rays of genius which pervade and 
animate the former novels of the 
author, enlightens and enlivens this. 

Part of the novel of Mordaunt 
contains particulars concerning the 
appearance of the country, and of 
the manners also, of Spain, as Spain 
then was; and many curious re- 
marks on the Court of Spain and 
the conduct of its monarchs. These 
details and observations command- 
ed, at the period the work issued 
from the press, considerable atten- 
tion, and appeared to be generally 
regarded as entitled to the same 
credit as if given in a professed 
book of travels relating to that king- 
dom. There is further incladed in 
this work a narrative of some poli- 
tical and military transactions of 
the British in the Mediterranean: 
the names of the individuals of 
whom it speaks are omitted, and 
they are designated only by the si- 
tuations they held, but of course 
were perfectly well known, The 


work is therefore in fact of a mixed 
and uncommon character, being a 


representation of the actions of fic- 


titious personages, remarks of a tra- 
veller on a foreign country, anda 
document relating to the history of 
the war in which Great Britain was 
then engaged. A literary composi- 
tion so constituted, it will be readily 
imagined, cannot excite an equal 
degree of interest at the present 
time as when it was first given to 
the world; but nevertheless it ranks 
high as a novel, and is perfectly en- 
titled to a place in the highest class. 

In ‘** Mordaunt” may be observed, 
in a very few instances, a little, a 
very little, a mere sentence, border- 
ing, perhaps, on coarseness, which 
an elegant reader scarcely knows 
how to say is worthy reprehension, 
yet feels that it exists, and wishes it 
was not there. The fact seems to 
be, that the wit and talents of the 
author had in their composition a 
faint degree, a tinge, of occasional 
colouring from the pecaliar species 
of humonar whose characteristics, 
at the time the Doctor wrote 
were gradually disappearing, and 
which now are almost unknown in 
English polished society. This cast 
of mind, or jocularity, as it was de- 
nominated, formed that personage 
called ‘‘ a wag,” so dear to the dra- 
matist, the writer of periodical es- 
says and of fictitious narrative, un- 
til a considerable part of the last 
century was passed, and whose hu- 
mour consisted of a shrewd ironical 
turn of thought, of observations 
gravely and soberly expressed, ge- 
ncrally in phrase somewhat coarse, 
in which often ** more was meant 
than met the ear,” and whose mean- 
ing was highly ludicrous. The star 
of this species of wit was then sink- 
ing below our horizon, yet its fare- 
well rays threw a gleam over the 
writings (but only a gleam) of this 
admirable author. 

Having thus lightly touched on 
the merits of compositions the pro- 
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duction of such distinguished ge- 
ning, we shall next proceed to in- 
troduce to the reader's notice some 
other works which appeared about 
the same period, and which also 
deserve a place in the first class of 
fictitious narrative, 





OF THE QUEEN TO 
TUNIS, &c. 
[Written by Louise Demont, and translated by 
Edgar Garston,} 


JOURNEY 


We presume that our readers 
are pretty will acquainted with the 
character of Miss Demont, the ,soi- 
disant Countess of Colombier, whose 
depositions on a late important in- 
vestigation excited so much interest. 
In the course of the examination 
which this intrigaing chambermaid 
underwent in the House of Lords, 
it transpired that she had kepta 
Journal of her Majest;’s travels 


which, while circulated in MS’ 
had attracted much notice in’ 
Switzerland, among those who 


were acquainted with the writer. 
Some copies of this Journal had 
been taken, and Mr. Garston, who 
officiated as interpreter at the 
Queen’s trial, was, during a recent 
visit to Switzerland, enabled to 
procure a copy, from which this 
translation is made. 

This Jourval possesses no other 
interest than what it derives from 
the peculiar circumstances ander 
which it has been written and pro- 
duced. Itis a very dry narrative, 
interspersed with common-place 
notices of places visited, aud the 
events connected with them. If, 
however, in addition to the expo- 
sure which Demont suffered in the 
House of Lords, any other proof 
were wanting ofher ingratitude and 
treachery to her royal mistress, it 
would be found in the following al- 
most impious pessage, which ap- 
pears inthis Journal, in the account 
of the Queen's entry into Jeru- 
salem :— 

“ At three o'clock in the after- 
noon, we broke up our tents, and 
the same evening, at nine o'clock, 
reached Jerusalem, At our entry, 
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the people assembled’ in crowds to 
see the Princess of Wales, who 
rode apon an ass. This circum- 
stance recalled to me strongly the 
Day of Palms, (Palm Sunday,) on 
which our Saviour made, in the 
same manner, his entry into Jeru- 
salem. I imagined I beheld him, 
and inwardly made comparisons: 
for assnredly if any one can in any 
way resemble our great Saviour, it 
is this excellent Princess. She is, 
like him, charitable, mild, and be- 
neticent to all; she has sulfered 
much, and always supports her 
misfortunes with great patience 
and resignation ; and, like him, she 
has not deserved them.” 

The lady is quite devout when 
speaking of Jerusalem, and strong- 
ly recommends a new crusaile, to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Infidels, One of the best passages 
is the account of her Majesty's re- 
ception at Tunis. She says— 

* On the 12th her Royal High- 
ness went to pay a visit to the Bey, 
at his country residence. All the 
Turkish officers accompanied her, 
and on the road went through a 
very pretty manveuvre to entertain 
her. They galloped forward with 
their horses, which seemed rather 
to fly than to run; when advanced 
to some distance, they wheeled 
round, and returned with the velo 
city of lightning, discharging thei? 
muskets, and exhibiting a sham- 
fight together. It is difficult to 
conceive how a man, mounted ona 
fiery horse, swift as the wind, can 
load his piece and discharge it with 
so much facility; but such is their 
manner of carrying on war. Io 
other respects they are very cow- 
fardly, and a Christian need not 
fear anencounter with thirty Turks. 
Their uniform nearly made us ex- 
pire with laughter: they looked 
like so many old women; some had 
white head-dresses (a papillon) ; 
others had grey handkerchiefs fast- 
ened on the head, and cloaks, made 
like mantillas, on their shoulders, 
with large wooden boots on their 
legs. During a journey of three 
miles, we were wuch diverted with 
this masquerade, 
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* We then arrived at the palace 
of the Bey, who reeeived her Royal 
Highness. Her Royal Highness 
had the kindness to present us to 
him; afier a short conversation, 
(they conversed in Italian,) he took 
the Princess by the hand, and con- 
ducted her into his seraglio. She 
commanded us to follow her ; the 
gentlemen remained in the hall, it 
being forbidden for auy man to en- 
ter the seraglio, under pain of death, 
We were introduced into a magni- 
ficentroom: the women were dress- 
ed with incredible splendour, being 
loaded with gold, diamoncs, and 
precious stones ; their legs were 
uncovered, and their ancles encir- 
cled with diamond chains; their 
fingers covered with rich rings, and 
the tips of them painted black. The 
Princess seated herself with the 
Bey and his first wife, upon rich 
cushions; five wives, of the rank of 
slaves, presented napkins, wrought 
with gold; and afterwards, the rich- 
est collation that can be pictured 
was served to them; there were full 
two hundred different dishes, all 
served upon gold. After the 
repast, the slaves brought their 
finest perfumes, and sprinkled us 
with them from head to foot; our 
dresses have not even yet lost the 
scent. The Bey ordered music to 
be breuzht. Six old women com- 
menced playing a sort of charivari, 
which deafened our hearing, but it 
was the most excellent melody of 
the Turkish court; and the old 
women were the most perfect of its 
songstresses. 

“ Afterwards, the eldest son of 
the Bey, (he who is now reigning, 
took her Royal Highness by the 
hand, and cenducted her into his 
own seravlio. whither also we fol- 
lowed her: That of the sonis more 
extensive than that of the father, 
and contains more women; but they 
were not so richly dressed, with the 
exception of his wife, who was very 
beautiful, as was also that of the 
second son. The ceremonies with 
which we were received in the first 
scraglio were repeated inthis ; the 
women crowded round us, and ap- 
peared delighted tu seeus, Unfor- 
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tunate creatures! we were un- 
doubtedly the first strangers whom 
they had scen since they were first 
immured, like eneaged birds, in’ 
these cloisters. When once the 
doors of the mansion are closed 
upon them they step forth no more, 
and meet the eye of no one, save 
the princes, by whom they are 
treated like slaves. When the 
princes enter, they all hasten to 
kiss their hands; it is the only fa- 
vour enjoyed by them. They are 
evormously fat, and those who are 
the most bulky are esteemed the 
most beautiful; those who are slen- 
der, are lightly valued, and even 
scarcely looked at. They are cons 
stantly guarded and watched by 
eunuchs; thus I look upon them as 
buried alive. It is said that there 
are five hundred in the palace of 
Tunis.” 

At Athens, her Royal Highness 
gave two balls to the Grecian La- 
dies :— 

“ Their manner of dancing is in- 
sipid to the last degree, (pour 
mourir d’ennui.) They are not per- 
mitted to dance with the gentlemen, 
but merely among themselves; and 
their dance consists of nothing 
more than taking each other’s hand, 
and turning. ‘The first, or the one 
who dances best, holds a handker- 
chief in her hand, which she con- 
stantly waives; the accompanying 
music is simply, la, la la, Ja, la, la, 
and la, la, la, without variety, 
Added to this, their want of graco 
makes one fancy them puppets, 
moved by wires.. The lower rank 
of women wear a head-dress, com- 
posed of a silver coin, called barras, 
which is equivalent to a raps of 
Switzerland; they have also neck- 
laces of the sume materials; the 
coins are pierced in the centre, and 
placed on an iron wire. The wo- 
men who are more wealthy, wear 
gold coin in the same style, and in 
great profusion, Both the poor 
and the wealthy unstring them, 
when they have no other money, or 
in preference to bor. owing, and dis- 
tribute to the many poor who offer 
themselves every where,and invaria- 
bly limit their petition to a barras.”’ 
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As all the world are now reading 
** Kenilworth,” and dwelling with de- 
light on the magnificence it describes, 
we conceve an extract from Lane- 
ham’s account of what actually took 
place there, will not be unwelcome, 
so thatit may be discovered how 
far the fancy of the author has been 
employed to heighten historical fact. 
We have dropped the authors or- 
thography, but otherwise retained 
all his original quaintness :— 

“ Unto this, his Honour’s exqui- 
site appointment of a beautiful gar- 
den, an acre or more of quantity, 
that lieth on the north there: wher- 
in hard all along the castle wall is 
reared a pleasant terrace of a ten 
foot high, and atwelve broad: even 
under foot, and fresh of fine grass; 
as is also the side thereof toward 
the garden, in which, by sundry 
equal distances, with obelisks, 
spheres, and white bears, all of 
stone, upon their curious bases, by 
goodly shew were set: to these two 
fine arbours redolent by sweet trees 
and flowers, at cach end one, the 
garden plot ander that, with fair 
allies green by grass, even voided 
from the borders a both sides, and 
some (for change) with sand, not 
ligh or too soft or soily by dust, but 
smooth and firm, pleasant to walk 
on, as a sea-shore when the water 
is avaid: then, much gracified by 
due proportion of four even quar- 
ters: in the midst of each, upon a 
base a two foot square, and high, 
seemly bordered of itself, a square 
pilaster rising pyramidally of a fif- 
teen foot high: simmetrically pierc- 
ed through from a foot beneath, 
until a two foot of the top: where- 
upon for a capital, an orb of a ten 
inches thick : every of these (with 
his base) from the ground to the 
top, of one whole piece; hewn out 
of hard porphery, and with great 
art and heed (thinks me) thither 
eonveyed andthere erected. Where, 
further also, by great castand cost, 
the sweetness of savour on all sides, 
made so repirant from the redolent 
plants and fragrant herbs and flow- 
érs,in form, colour, and quantity 
so deliciously variant; and fruit- 
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trees bedecked with apples, pears, 
aod ripe cherries. 

“ And unto these, in the midst 
against the terrace, a square cage, 
sumptuous and beautiful, joined 


hard to the north wall (that a that | 


side guards the garden asthe garden 
the castle.) of a rare form and ex. 
cellency, was raised: in height a 
twenty foot, thirty long, and four- 
teen broad. From the groand 
strong and close, reared breast high, 
whereat a soil of a fair moulding 
was couched all about: from that 
upward, four great windows a front, 
and two at each end, every onea 
five foot high, as many more even 
above them, divided on all parts by 
a transome and architrave, so like- 
wise ranging about the cage. Kach 
wiidow arched in the top, and part- 
ed from other in even distance by 
flat fair bolted columns, all in form 
and beauty like, that supporteda 
comely cornish couched all along 
upon the bele square ; which with 
a wire net, finely net, of mashes six 
square, an inch wide (as it were for 
a flat roof) and likewise the space 
of every window with great cunning 
and comliness, even and tizht was 
all over-strained. Under the cor- 
nish again, every part beautiful with 
great dimonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires; pointed tablod, rok and 
round? garnished with their gold, 
by skilful head and hand, and by 
toil and pencil so lively expressed 
as it mought be great marvel and 
pleasure to consider how near ex- 
cellency of art could approach unto 
perfection of nature. 

‘** Holes were there also and ca- 
verns in orderly distance and fash- 
ion, voided into the wall, as well 
for heat, tor coolness, for roost a 
nights and refuge in weather, as 
also for breeding when time is 
More, fair even end fresh holly-trees 
for pearching and proining ,set with- 
ir, toward each end one. 

‘“* Hereto, their diversity of meats, 
their fine several vessels for their 
water and sundry grains; and a 
man skilful and diligent to look to 
them and tend them. 

*- But (shall I tell you) the silver 
sounded lute, without the swect 
touch of hand ; the glorious golden 
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cup, without the fresh fragrant wine; 
or the rich ring with gem, without 
the fair featured finger; is nothing 
indeed in his proper grace and use; 
even so His Honour accounted of 
this mansion, till he had placed their 
tenants according. Had it there- 
fore replenished with lively birds, 
English, French, Spanish, Canarian, 
and(L am deceived if [I saw not 
some) African. Whereby, whether 
it became more delightsome in 
change of tunes, and harmony to 
the ear ; or else in difference of co- 
lours, kinds, and properties to the 
eye, I’tell tell youif I can, when I 
have better bethought me. 

“ In the centre (as it were) of this 
goodly garden, was there placed a 
very fair fountain, cast into an eight- 
square, reared a four foot high; from 
the midst whereof a columu up set 
in shape of two Athlants joined to- 
gether a back half; the one looking 
east, tother west, with their hands 
upholding a fair formed bow! of a 
three foot over; from whence sun- 
dry fine pipes did lively distill con- 
tinual streams into the receipt of 
the fountain, maintained still two 
foot deep by the same fresh falling 
water: wherein pleasantly playing 
to and fro, and round about, carp, 
tench, bream, and for variety, perch, 
and eel, fish fair-liking all, and 
lerge : in the top, the ragged staff ; 
which with the bowl the pillar, and 
eight sides, beneath, were all hewn 
out of rich and hard white marble. 
A one side Neptune with bis triden- 
tal fuskin triumphing in his throne, 
trailed into the deep by his marine 
horses, On another, Thetis in her 
chariot drawn by her dolphins, 
Then Triton by his fishes. Here 
Proteus herding his sea- bulls, There 
Doris and her daughters solacing 
a'sea and sands. The waves 
scourging with froth and foam, 
intermingled in place, with whales, 
whirpools,sturgeons, tupnics,conchs 
and wealks, all engraven by exqui- 
site device and skill, so as I may 
think this not much inferior unto 
Phalus gates, which (Ovid says) 
and peradventure a pattern to this, 
that Vudcan himself did cut: where- 
of such was the excellency of art, 
that the work in value surmounted 
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the stuff, and yet were tae gates all 
of clean massy silver. 

*“* Here were things, ye see,mought 
inflame any mind to long after look- 
ingj: but whoso was found so hot in 
desire, with the wreast of a cok was 
sure of a cooler: water spurting 
upward with such vehemeney, as 
they should by. and by be moistened 
from top to toe ; the he’s to some 
laughing, but the she’s to more 
sport, This some time was oceupi- 
ed to very good pastime. 

** A garden then so appointed, as 
wherein aloft upon sweet shadowed 
walk of terrace, in heat of summer, 
to feel the pleasant whisking wind 
above, or delectable coolness of the 
fountain spring beneath : to taste 
of delicious strawherries, cherries, 
and other fruits, even from their 
stalks : to smell such fragrancy of 
sweet odours, breathing from the 
plants, herbs, and flowers: to hear 
such natural melodious musick and 
tunes of birds: to have in eye, for 
mirth, somo time these under spring- 
ing streams ; then, the woods, the 
waters (for beth pool and chase 
were hard at hand in sight,) the deer, 
the people (that out of the east ar- 
bour in the base court also at hand 
in view,) the fruit trees, the plants, 
the herbs, the flowers, the change 
in colours, the birds flittering, the 
fountain streaming, the fish swim- 
ming, all in such delectable variety, 
order, dignity ; whereby, at one mo- 
went, in one place, at hand, with- 
out travel, to have so full fruition of 
so many God’s blessings, by entire 
delight unto all senses (if all can 
take) at once: for etymon of the 
word worthy to be called Paradise ; 
and though not so goodly as Parce 
dise for want of the fair rivers, yet 
better a great deal by the lack of so 
unhappy a tree.” 


CONVENTUAL ANECDOTES, 


(from “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century ” 


) 

Tue history of one of the former 
nuus of this convent (St. Sylvestro) 
as related to me by one of the sis- 
ters, is quite a romance, and in its 
most .common-place style. Her 
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name was Sasso Ferrato: she was 
Jeft an orphan and an heiress in in- 
fancy, and placed by her uncle, her 
sole guardian, here, with the inten- 
tion of inducing her to take the veil, 
that Ler fortune might descend to 
him and to his family. It happen- 
ed, however, that, at one of the grand 
processions of the Virgin, which the 
nuns were assembled to behold, the 
young Sasso Ferrato saw, and was 
seen by the captain of the guards, 
stationed at the convent, a younger 
son of the Guistiniani family, and a 
brother of one of her youthful com- 
panions in the convent. His visits 
to his sister became very frequent, 
and Sasso Ferrato generally con- 
trived to accompany her friend on 
thoseoccasions. They became des- 
perately in love ; but the crueluncle 
refused his consent, and by arts 
which intimidated the youn: and in- 
experienced mind of Sasso Ferrato, 
by powerful interest, which ren- 
dered the complaints of her lover 
vain, and by his authority, as the 
representative of her parents, he 
succeeded in obliging her to take 


the veil. She only lived two years 
afterwards. 
Her lover became a maniac, 


and after being confined for some 
time, continued, during the remain- 
ing years of his life, to roam about 
the neighbourhood of the city, his 
hair and beard growing wild, his 
dress neglected, and his manners 
gloomy and ferocious, though harm- 
less in his actions. 

A still more horrible catastrophe 
ensued at a convent in the north of 
Italy. An unfortunate girl, whose 
fatherwas resolved to compel her 
to take the veil, contrary to her in- 
clination, persisted for a long time 
in her refusal, but was treated with 
such dreadful brutality at home, 
that at length she consented; but 
no sooner had she pronounced her 
vows, than she requested a private 
interview with her father atthe gate 
of the convent; and when left alone 
with him, killed herself before his 
eyes, cursing him with her latest 
breath. ” ‘ bd ad . 

I wm informed that young nuns of- 
ten fall in love with young friars, 
but that the attachment is perfectly 





Platonic. Indeed, so strict are now 
the rules of female munastic life, 
that I believe it must necessarily 
be so. But Love, it is well known, 
will break through bolts, and bars, 
and convent walls ; and Love once 
inspired a nun with the project of 
getting out of her convent through 
a@ common sewer, which, however 
unsavoury a path, she frequently 
practised after night had covered 
the world with her sable curtain, 
and wrapped the peaceful sisterhood 
in the arms of Morpheus. Her nun’s 
dress was deposited in her chamber, 
and the exterior dirty garment, with 
which she passed through the sewer, 
was exchanged for one her lover 
wrapped her in at its mouth. She 
used to walk with him sometinies 
for hours, but always returned to 
her convent before the dawn. One 
evening, however, on returning from 
her romantic ramble, by movon- 
light, what was her horror to find 
the sewer—the well-known passage 
—completely choaked up with wa- 
ter, and all entrance impracticable. 
Discovery would bring certain de- 
struction on herself and her lover, 
their lives would be the forfeit, ora 
solitary dungeon their mildest doom, 
Concealment was impracticable ; 
for who would harbour them? Flight 
impossible; for without pass ports, 
the gates of the city would be clos- 
ed against them; and could they 
scale the walls, no other would be 
open to them. In this situation, the 
courage and presence of mind of the 
nun saved them both. She went, 
dressed in her lover’s clothes,to the 
house of the Cardinal Vicario, who 
was an old friend of her father’s ; 
disturbed the family: had thee ar- 
dinal roused out of bed on the plea 
of the must urgent and important 
business; obtained a private audi- 
ence, threw herself at his feet, and 
confessed all. So carnestly did she 
implore him to save her and her fa- 
mily from the public disgrace of an 
exposure, that, melted by her tears, 
he followed the plan she suggested; 
ordered his carriage, took her and 
one confidential chaplain on whose 
fidelity he could rely, drove to the 
convent, rang up the portress, and 
pretended he had received informa. 
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tion ofa man having entered and 
being concealed in it, demanded in- 
stant admittance to search it, which, 
in virtue of his oflice, couid not be 
relaxed atany hour. He ordered 
the terrified sisters to remain in their 
rooms, and having dropped tire dis- 
guised nunin her's, proceeded in his 
mock examination till she had dis- 
robed herself, and his attendants 
had conveyed away the bundle of 
her clothes; then professing him- 
self perfectly satisfied that the in- 
formation he had received was false, 
he left the convent,—taking care, 
however, next day to have the sewer 
so closed, that it could never serv> 
for any thing but a passage for dirty 
water again. 

The most severe of the female 
monastic orders, is that of Santa 
Theresa, in which its unfortunate 
votaries are doomed to unceasing 
midnight vigils and daily fasts; to 
penance, austerity, and mortifica- 
tion, in every possible form; while 
all intercourse with their friends, all 
indulgence of the sweet affections 
of nature, are as sedulously inter- 
dicted asif they were crimes of the 
blackest dye. Itis the great merit 
of their lives, that death is to be 
continually before their eyes,—con- 
tinually present to their thoughts. 

© * * o * 


There is in Rome a convent, 
called, and justly called, the Se- 
pulto Vivo*, in which are buried 
contumacious, or fanatic nuns, from 
all convents—temales condemned 
by the Inquisition for too little or 
too much religion—and wives and 
daughters, whose husbands and 
fathers have the means to prove 
they deserve, or the interestto pro- 
cure the order for such a dread- 
ful punishment. Instances have 
occurred, where mere resistance to 
the will of a parent, or causeless 
jealousy conceived by a husband, 
has been followed by this horrible 
vengeance. What may pass with- 
in its walls can never be known; 
none but its victims may enter, and 
none of them may quitit. They see 


* It is near the Chuich of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and there were about forty unfortu- 
nate females immured in it when [L was in 
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no human being, excepting once 
a-year, when, in the presence of the 
abbess, they may have an interview 
with their father or mother; but they 
must not tell the secrets of their 
prison-house, They hear no tidings 
of the world that surrounds them, 
nor even know when the friends 
dearest tothemareremovedby death, 

1 have been much interested in 
the fate of a poor nun, who, in the 
exaltation of a hated imagination, 
lately fancied herself inspired by 
heaven, and destined to convert sin- 
ners to repentance. The tribunal 
of the Inquisition has decided that 
her claims to inspiration are un- 
founded, and though it appears that 
she was a fanatic, not an impostor, 
they have thrown her into this hor- 
rible tomb, whither—if it be the fit 
punishment for all holy cheats—[ 
think its members might all go them- 
selves. 

By far the least exceptionable 
species of nunnery here, is that of 
the Tor’ de Specchi’, where a com- 
pany of respectable wo men, chicfly 
widows, of small fortune, live to- 
gether, and lead a rational, re- 
gular, and religious life, without 
binding themselves by any vows, 
but obey certain rules, and are un- 
der the direction of aSuperior, who 
is elected by themselves, and only 
holds her office fora limited period. 
They wear a uniform dress; have 
the power to go out with certain re- 
Strictions; and are much more free 
and independent,in all respects,than 
any other similar community. They 
may leave it if they choose. Such 
an institation as this in our own 
country, would be a most respecta- 
ble and comfortable asylum for un- 
protected unmarried women, and wi- 
dows of small fortune. These ladies 
also educate children, 

I forgot to mention, that in the 
month of May, there are few con- 
vents in which the nuns do not en- 
joy the privilege of going outina 
body in coaches into the country 
where they dine and spend the day 
at the house, and with the female 
friends of the Superior, or some of 
the sisters. Some convents have 
both a whole and a half holiday ; 
others only the latter. I often met 
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them last spring in their annual, 
festivals, andit was delightful to see 
their countenances of almost anxi- 
ous joy, and the wild astonished ea- 
gerness with which they gazed on 
the houses, the passengers, the car- 
riages, the fields, the trees, the fair 
face of nature, and the interdicted 
figure of man. 

It is very common among the 
higher orders of both sexes in Rome, 
to retire into a convent for a few 
days or a week, (generally Passion 
week,) of every year, to practise 
prayer and penance, during which 
period they strictly conform to the 
tules of the community, and not 
unfrequently increase the austerity 
of their fasts and vigils; not to 
mention hearing four sermons a- 
day. 





MEMOIR OF SCHILLER. 
(Abridged from the New Monthly Magazine.) 


Freperic Scuitcer was born at 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
burgh, on the 10th of November, 
1752. His father, then a lieutenant 
in the ducal service, was afterwards 
promoted to a majority, and ap- 
pointed governor of the palace of 
La Solitude, and inspector of the 
forests of the country. The culti- 
vation of trees was his favourite 
pursuit; in the management of the 
forests he rendered important ser- 
vices to his native land, and pub- 
lished a work on the subject, which 
attests his knowledge and intelli- 
gence. His mother possessed that 
softness and tenderness which is so 
fascinating in the sex. She had 
a strong relish for the beauties of 
nature, and was passionately fond 
of music and poetry. Frederic’s 
countenance bore a particular re- 
semblance to that of his mother, 
whose darling he was; and it was 
she who communicated to his infant 
mind that bias, which grew up with 
him, and rendered him what he was 
in after-life. He was always with 


her: she taught him to read, and 
told him stories; and he read to 
her, and was the constant compa- 
nion of her frequent walks. An old 
friend of the family cave him the 
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instructions in writing, natural his- 
tory, and geography; while ano- 
ther, a physician, sought to initiate 
him, in an amusing manner, into 
natural philosophy, particularly the 
structure of the universe and of the 
human body. When only three 
years old, he manifested an extra- 
ordinary eagerness after knowledge, 
great quickness of apprehension, 
and an incessantly active imagina- 
tion. He disliked the usual sports 
of children; and one of his favour- 
ite amusements consisted in the 
contemplation of his father’s little 
collection of pictures and profiles, 
consisting chiefly of oil paintings of 
heroes, princes, and relatives of the 
family. Here he would pass whole 
hours, stedfastly gazing on one pic- 
ture after another, and attempting 
to copy them. Among these paint- 
ings one was representing the 
storming of Magdeburg by Tilly, 
and the scenes of horror which en- 
sued. It was the best and largest 
piece in the collection. Tilly, with 
his right hand against his side, and 
the look of a blood-thirsty tyrant, 
was seen riding through the streets. 
Groups of weeping females, persons 
of all ages running away from the 
infuriated soldiers, burning and fall- 
ing houses, and all the scenes of 
woe that attended the steps of Tilly, 
were the subjects of this pieture. 
Young Schiller, then about six 
years old, was highly interested by 
the many expressive faces in this 
delineation of the rude manners of 
a former age; and one day, laying 
sacrilegious hands on this heir- 
loom, which had already descended 
from father to son for some genera- 
tions, he cut it up into as many 
pieces as there were figures. These 
he pasted upon paper, where horse 
and foot in mingled ranks followed 
their sanguinary leader, whose 
whole face the buy had blackened 
to make him look more frightful, 
Then came, upon another piece of 
paper, a long row of men, women, 
and children, each man being ac- 
companied by a woman and a child. 
The aged of box sexes concluded 
the procession. In short, he had 
recomposed the whole in his own 
way; and, upon a third paper, he 
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had placed the heads of children 
on the bodies of old men, and allix- 
ed those of young persons to the 
bodies of old women, while a Croat 
with uplifted sword appeared, per- 
haps, with the face of a modest 
damsel, and a_ plundering oflicer 
with the head of a spirited horse. 
Jn this manner he tranformed a sin- 
gle piece into a whole gallery, the 
third division of which, in particu- 
lar, was not unlike some of Heo- 
garth’s caricatures, It may easily 
be supposed that his father, who 
prized this piece very highly, »e- 
stowed on him no very agreeable 
reward for his pains. 

Not long after this, black clouds 
one day announced aa approaching 
thunder-sturm, Flashes of light- 
ning began to dart through the at- 
mosphere. Inquiry was made for 
the boy, but he was nowhere to be 
found. ‘The tewpest meanwhile 
came nearer and ncarer ; the thun- 
der rolled awfully, and lightnings 
burst from the bosom of the murky 
clouds. The anxiety of the parents 
on account of the child increased 
with every clap. The whole family 
was employed in seeking him. He 
was at length found, justat the mo- 
ment of descending trom the top of 
a very tall lime-tree near the house. 
cried his father 
in the greatest alarm, *“* where have 
you been?” “ I only wanted to 
see,” replied ihe feailess and inqui- 
sitive boy, “ where all that tire 
came from.” 

We are assured that, at an early 
age, he took great pleasure in the 
perusal of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, but that none of 
them gave him such celight as the 
prophet Ezekiel. Whoever recol- 
lects the sublime vision of the dry 
bones (chap. xxxvii.), and turns to 
Franz Moor's dream in “* The Rab- 
bers,” cannot help being struck 
with the resemblance. 

Schiller’s father being, as a sol- 
dier, a friend to military iostitu- 
lions, conceived he could not pro- 
vide better for his temporal welfare 
than by placing him in the Military 
or Caroline Academy at Stuttgard. 
His mother was in favour of a pri- 
vate schoolattubingen; but the more 
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likely prospect of future promotion 
decided for the academy. This in- 
stiiution was, at that time, subject 
to the strict rules of military disci- 
cipline and subordination. The 
cane, the sword, and the drum sam- 
moned the pupils to their studies ; 
and as soldiers are marched to 
charch on a Sunday, for the honour 
of God, so the youths of this aca- 
demy were paraded to school, for 
the honour of the Muses. March! 
halt! to the left wheel! were the 
words of command which called 
them to their lessons; and it was in 
the same manner that they went to 
dinner, to play, and to bed, 

Klopstock’s works, especially his 
Messiah, had particular charms for 
the young student. It was not a 
merely fugitive gratification that he 
sought in poetry, it was his daily 
study; and there can be no doubt 
that the assiduity with which he cal- 
tivated the acquaintance of Klop- 
stock’s muse, had the most decisive 
ellect on his own poetic improve 
ment. It was this that awakened 
and animated his susceptibility for 
the great and the sublime, as well 
as for the soft and the tender, and 
fructified the germs of those excel- 
lencies, which so powerfully enchant 
us in the best productions of his 
later years. Klopstock’s poems, 
indeed, operated upon him with 
such force, that, for a time, religi- 
gious feelings took entire possession 
of his mind; and, under their influ- 
ence, he resolved to choose the 
church for his future profession, 
This resolution, however, he after- 
wards abandoned, and decided in 
favour of medicine. 

Schiller’s first dramatic essay was 
a tragedy, entitled ** The Student 
of Nassau,” and founded upon a 
circumstance which had really hap- 
pened to a young man of this de- 
scription. Another piece, “ Cosmo 
de Medicis,” in which he exerted 
his utmost powers, bore a strong 
resemblance to ‘* Julius of Ta. 
rento.” This he afterwards de- 
stroyed, with the exception of some 
passages which he transferred to 
** The Robbers.” 

Having completed his course of 
medicine, Schiller would certainly 
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have had the degree of doctor con- 
ferred on him, had Stuttgard been 
at that time an university. Accord- 
ing to custom, however, he deliver- 
ed, at the close of his academical 
career, a medical dissertation, for 
the subject of which he chose the 
Connection between the Animal and 
Intellectual Nature of Man. This 
essay evinced extensive reading, 
mastery of language, acuteness, and 
a strong desire of perfection. 

“The Robbers,” a dramatic mon- 
ster, full of energy and fire, was 
wholly composed during Schiller’s 
residence in the academy, though 
not printed till the year 1780. It is 
said that the original idea of this 
piece was suggested by a paper of 
Schubart’s in the Swabian Maga- 
zine. 

On quitting the academy, Schil- 
ler was, in 1780, appointed physi- 
cian to a regiment. His ‘* Rob- 
bers” appeared in print. The piece 
was soon announced for representa- 
tion at Mannheim. Schiller was, 
very natarally, desirous of witness- 
ing the first performance, and re- 
quested leave of absence for the 
purpose At this time there was a 
general outcry against Schiller at 
Stuttgard, “ that he neglected his 
proper profession, namely, medi- 
cine, and wanted to be a player.” 
He was, therefore, refused leave of 
absence, and this refusal was ac- 
companied with the intimation “ to 
conduct himself agreeably to his 
duty, and not to give farther occa- 
sion for dissatisfaction with him, 
otherwise it would be his own fault 
if it should be found necessary to 
adopt disagrecable measures.” In 
spite of this refusal and menace, 
Schiller proceeded toMannheim,wit- 
nessed the performance with enthu- 
siasm, and formed ap acquaintance 
with the two celebrated actors, Beil 
and Beck. To these two, the author 
of the “ Robbers,” probably antici- 
pating his dismissal from the situa- 
tion which he then held, expressed 
a wish to join the theatrical com- 
pany, to which they belonged. Both 
seriously dissuaded him from sach 
a step; and Beil prophetically ob- 
scrved—‘“‘ Not as a player, but as a 
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dramatist, you will one day be the 
pride of the German stage.” 

His absence passed unnoticed, 
and he returned to Siuttgard, where 
his “* Robbers” soon rendered him 
the object of universal admiration, 
and also of persecution. 

On bidding adieu to his native 
country, Schiller repaired to Mann- 
heim, where he was received with 
open arms, as well by his theatrical 
friends as by strangers, who merely 
knew him from his celebrated tra- 
gedy. In 1782 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of dramatist to the thea- 
tre of that city, which was then one 
of the most eminent in Germany, 
Here he produced his ‘** Cabal and 
Love,” and his “ Fiesco.” The 
former betrays the author of “ The 
Robbers.” It is superior, indeed, 
to the latter in regard to plot, but 
is pervaded by the same impetuous 
fire of passion and early youth. 
Here, too, the extravagant is fre- 
quently employed to produce sur- 
prise and emotion. The outlines of 
the figures are bold and energetic, 
but the colouring harsh and over- 
loaded. His ** Fiesco,” on the other 
hand, indicates his transition to a 
classic period, and displays much 
higher ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment of the plot and the develop- 
ment of the characters. By these 
two pieces his fame was still more 
solidly established ; and his minor 
pieces in the * Anthology,” which 
he edited conjointly with Staiidlin, 
characterized him as a poet, to 
whom Germany could scarcely pro- 
duce a parallel. 

After a residence of some years 
at Mannheim, Schiller began to be 
dissatisfied with his situation. He 
quitted Mannheim. It was his ori- 
ginal intention to visit Vienna; but 
from this plan he was diverted at 
Frankfort, by the arrival in that 
eity of the celebrated Giethe, whom, 
prior to his personal acquaintance 
with him, he was accustomed to call 
the arrogant genius. Giethe was 
then accompanying Amelia, duchess 
dowager of Saxe-Weimar, on her 
tour to Italy. Schiller wished for 
nothing more ardently than an in- 
troduction to this princess, whose 
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enlightened patronage of the arts 
and sciences obtained tor her capi- 
tal the appellation of the German 
Athens. To this end, he sought the 
acquaintance of Goethe, through 
whose means he attained the ac- 
complishment of his wish. He was 
enchanted with his reception by the 
duchess, and contracted a friend- 
ship with Goethe, which nothing but 
death was capable of dissolving. 

The prospects opened by this cir- 
cumstance induced Schiller to visit 
Saxony. After a short stay at Mei- 
ningen, the sovereign of which little 
principality subseauently honoured 
him with the title of aulic counsel- 
Jor, and a pension of 400 rix-dollars, 
he went to Dresden, to which city 
he soon became strongly attached 
for its delicious, situation, the trea- 
sures of art and literature which it 
possesses, and the many estimable 
characters, to whose acquaintance 
his residence there introduced him, 

The first thing that he took in 
hand there was his ** Don Carlos,” 
which he had begun some time be- 
fore, and the completion of which 
was much retarded by the care 
which he bestowed on the delinea- 
tion of Philip’s character. 

Schiller’s ‘‘ Dignity of Woman” 
is a proof of his high esteem for the 
fair sex. That he had opportuni- 
ties enough in the earlier years, 
after he became his own master, of 
forming tender attachments, is cer- 
tain; but it is equally certain that, 
duxing this period of his lofty ideal 
flights, the mind, rather than the 
person, was the object of his admi- 
tion. At Dresden, however, he was 
captivated by one who was deci- 
dedly the most beautiful woman in 
that city. To her he paid, on his 
knees, as warm a homage as ary of 
the lovers of his creation has pour- 
ed forth to the mistress of his heart: 
nay, it is more than surmised, that, 
as it Was just at the period when be 
was engaged upou * Don Carlos,” 
this lady sat fur the portrait of bis 
Eboli: and assuredly not one of the 
proudest princes who have ever 
erected beauty into their idol, would 
have becn ashamed to make her the 
conlidante of his Name. Whether 


his heart was decply wounded or 
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not by his subsequent separation 
from this adored object, when she 
left Dresden for a distant part, for 
the purpose of being married, we 
are not informed. 

That love is the parent of weak- 
ness is a trite observation, to which 
the lofty ideal Schiller formed no 
exception. Many were his mo- 
ments of weakness; and it is as- 
serted, on good authority, that the 
produce of his *“ Don Carlos,” 
which was no trifling sum, was sa- 
crificed on the altar of love. 


To be continued. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE RUSSIAN 
POETS, WITH PRELIMINARY 
REMARKS AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL NOTICES. e 
(Translated by John Bowring, F,L.S_) 


ALTHOUGH we were aware that 
Russia was making rapid progress 
in the arts and sciences, as well as 
in civilization and political import- 
ance, yet we were by no means 
prepared to expect she had advanc- 
ed to elegant literature, and parti- 
cularly in poetry, as this really curi- 
ous and interesting volume proves 
she has done. This is the more 
singular, if we consider the almost 
universal ignorance which pervaded 
this immense empire acentury ago, 
when Peter the Great gave it the 
firstimpulse towards civilization ; 
and that Lomonosov, the father of 
Russian poetry, was at that time 
unborn. 

The elegant translator and editor 
of the present work had it in con- 
templation to write a general his- 
tory of Rassian literature, but 
deemed it desirable, as aprior step, 
to publish a few translations. We 
trust that these willexcite sullicient 
interest and patronage to induce 
Mr. Bowring to prosecute the task 
for which he has given evidence of 
being so well qualified, The poems 
here translated are the productions 
of thirteen different authors ; name- 
ly, Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Zha- 
kovsky, Karamsin, Khenmitzer, 
Bogdanovich, Kostrov, Batinshkov, 
Duwitriev, Krilov, Bobrov, Davidov, 


and Neledinsky Meletzky. Of the 
seven first, critical and biographical 
notices are added, from the pen of 
the illustrious Von Adelung; and 
an introduction is perfixed, which 
gives a brief notice of the progress 
of Russian poetry. As the subject 
is highly novel and interesting, we 
shall quote an extract from the in- 
troduction, and then select what we 
deem some of the best specimens of 
Russian puetry : — 

** Lomonosov® is the father of 
Russian poetry. Itdid not advance 
from step to step through various 
gradations of improvement, but re- 
ecived from his extraordinary genius 
an elevation and a purity which are 
singularly opposed to the babarous 
compositions which preceded him, 
His works have been collected into 
six volumes; and his name, as well 
as that of his rival Somorokov, 
has already found its way, with 
some particulars of his life and writ- 
ings, into our biographical diction- 
aries.t 

** Somorokov, whose productions 
are very voluminous, and were once 
considered models of grace, beauty, 
and harmony, has been much neg- 
lected of late years. His dramatic 
compositions are, for the most part, 
gross andindecent: his contemptu- 
ous jealousy of Lomonosov, though 
so greatly his superior, is often most 
ridiculously intruding itself; butin 
one point of view, at least, he is en- 
titled to respect and gratitude, He 
is the eldest of the Russian fabu- 
lists ; the introducer of a species of 
composition, in which Russian 
poctry possesses treasures more 


* Or Broken Nose. 


t Under the engravings of Lomono 
sov, an eulogium is generally found of 
which the following is a translation :— 


Where Wintersits upon his throne of 
snow 

Thus spoke the bright 

Diety : 

Another Pindar is created now, 

The kinug of bards, the Jord of music, 
he.” 

And Russia's bosom heaved with holy 
glov— ; 

My Lomonosov ! Pindar lives in thee '"’ 


Parnassian 
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varied and more valuable than that 
of any other nation. It is no mean 
praise to say, and it may be said 
truly, that Russia can produce more 
than one rival of the delightful La 
Fontaine. Of the dramatic writ- 
ings of Somorokov, the best is the 
tragedy Demitrij Samosvanetz, or 
the False Demetrius. 

* Von Visin, who seems to have 
made Moliere his model, improved 
greatly upon Somorokov. His two 
most celebrated comedies are Ne- 
dorosl, the Spoilt Youth, and Bri- 
gadir. the Brigadier, 

** Kberaskov holds a high rank 
among the lyric poets of Russia, 
He died a few years ago. He was 
curator of the Moscow University. 
He published a collection of his 
poems, which he intitled Bakha- 
riana, ili Neisviestnij: Bachariana, 
or the unknown: but his great 
work is Dossiada, ili Rasrashchenic 
Kasanij ; the Russiad, or the De- 
struction of Kasau. 

* But of all the pocts of Russia, 
Dershavin is, in’ my conception, 
entitled to the very first place. His 
compositions breathe @ high and 
sublime spirit; they are full of in- 
spiration. His versification is so- 
norous, original, characteristic; his 
subjects generally such as allowed 
him to give full scope to his ardent 
imagination and lofty conceptions. 
Of modern poets, he most resem: 
bles hlopstock ; his Oda Bog, Ode 
on God, with the exception of some 
of the wonderful passages of the 
Old Testament, ‘ written with a 
pen of fire,’ and glowing with the 
brightness of heaven, passages of 
which Derzhavin has frequently 
availed himself, is one of the most 
impressive and sublime. ‘The first 
poem which excited the public at- 
tention to him was his Felizia. 

* Bogdavich has obtained the 
litle of the Russian Anaerecon. His 
Dushenka (Psyche) is a graceful 
and lovely poem. He has also 
written several dramatic pieces. 

* Bobrow was well acquainted 
with the literature of the south of 
Europe, and has transfused many 
of its beanticesinto its native tongue. 
Our English writers especially have 
given great assistance to his honest 
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plagiarism. His Khersonida, an 
oriental epic poem, is not so good 
as Lalla Rookh, but it is very good 
notwithstanding. 

“ The name of Kostrow closes 
the list of the most eminent among 
the deceased poets of Russia. He 
died, not long ago, in the meridian 
of his days. He had made an ad- 
mirable translation of Homer, and 
was engaged ina versian of Ossian, 
which he left uafinished : the con- 
clusion has since been added by 
Gniedich, 

“ Of all the living writers of 
Russia, or rather of all the writers 
Russia ever produced, the most 
successful and the most popular is 
Karamsin. Derzhavin called him, 
Jong ago, ‘ the nightingale of poe- 
try,’ but it is not to his poetry 
alone thatheoweshisfame. Stand- 
ing on the summit of modern litera- 
turein Russia, he has been loaded 
with honours and _ distinctions, 
which, however, have not served to 
check his wonted urbanity, or to 
chill his natural goodness of heart. 
When a young writer, he was fond 
of imitating Sterne*; a very bad 
model, it may be added, since the 
peculiarities which characterize him 
are only tolerable because they are 
original. Karamsin’s style was then 
usually abrupt and unnatural, and 
its sentimentality wearisome and 
affected. But he has outlived his 
errors, and established his reputa- 
tion on their subjection. His great 
undertaking, the Rossi!skaje Isto- 
rije (History of Rassia) is, without 
comparison, the first and best lite- 
rary work which has been produced 
in the country it celebrates. It 
was received with Joud eulogiums 
throughout the Russian empire ; it 
has been translated into several 
Kuropean languages, and will pro- 
bably long maintain a pre-eminent 
rank among Rassian classics, and 
hecome one of the standard autho- 
rities of history. 

* The peculiar excellence of the 
Russian fabulists has been men- 
tioned. Somorokov and Khemnit 
zer, Dmitriev and Krilov, are the 
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most distinguished among them. 
Dmitriev, who is still living at Mos- 
cow, has published a great number 
of fables and ballads, His style is 
easy, harmonious, and energetic ; 
some of his compositions have a 
sublimer character; his religious 
poetry is dignified and solemn —his 
elegies are tender and affecting. 

** Crilov holds an office in the im- 
perial library at Petersburgh. He 
is well known to the bons vivans of 
the English club. His heavy and 
unwieldy appearance is singularly 
contrasted with the shrewdness and 
the grace of his writings. He has 
published one volume of fables re- 
markable for their spirit and origi- 
nality. He now employs himscif in 
translating Herodotus, having, at 
an advanced period of Jife, first en- 
tered on the study of the languages 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

* Zhakovskii has printed some 
poetical translations of peculiar 
excellence. His Lindmilla (an 
imitation of Leonora) is deemed 
more beautiful and forcible than 
the originalitself. Burger appears 
to have captivated him. He has 
written on a variety of subjects, and 
is now engaged as a companion to 
the Grand Dukes.” 

The Russian language may he 
adapted to almost every species of 
versification. It is flexible, har- 
monious, full of rhymes, rich in 
compounds, and possesses all the 
elements of poetry. One merit the 
present translation possesses, which 
it would be well if translators in 
general adhered to,—that the mea- 
sure of the original has been gene- 
rally preserved. 

(To be continued _) 
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THE EARTHQUAKE, 

We have wade two or three ex- 
tracts from a_ series of letters in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled 
“The Ayrshire Legatees,” in which 
our readers could not fail to discern 
an ease of expression, a knowledge 
of character, and an acquaintance 
with the world, that might well 
warrant large expectations from 
any production of the same pen. A 
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novel, under the title of “ The 
Earthquake,” has been published as 
proceeding from the same source, 
but we cannot say it satisfies our 
anticipations to the full. The pur- 
pose of the author appears to be to 
point out the danger resulting from 
the unguarded gratifications of the 
passions, and the inutility of per- 
sonal talents, and even moral fcel- 
ings, when the one is debased by 
dissipation, and the other opposed 
by sins, which had their rise in fol- 
lies. For this purpose we are pre- 
sented with the adventures of Cas- 
tagnello, the son of an Italian 
actress, who is alternately a game- 
ster, a Maltese knight, a robber, 
and the representative of a living 
nobleman, whose title and property 
he enjuys, while the real count is a 
convict in the gallies. Of these ad- 
ventures we capnot, however, at- 
tempt to give an abstract ; but of 
their nature, and of the execution 
of the work, a few extracts will 
furnish an example. 

The following is the description 
of the death of Salpano,{a young 
poet, who has been enticed to the 
gaming-table by Castagnello, and 
deprived of his entire wealth. It is 
related by an old man, who has 
sheltered him :— 

“ « About a fortnight ago, Signor, 
as I was one evening sitting at my 
door smoaking a segar, and think- 
ing on my past life, as I always do 
at the close of the day, wondering 
by what strange turns of fortune I 
have been so long provided with the 
means of living, though but ina 
stinted measure, a young man, with 
a box under his arm, passed by, 
with a quick pace and a wild look. 
Our street is narrow, and it is clos- 
ed at one end. He went to that 
end, and turned back evidently 
more agitated than before. His ap- 
pearance struck me; he had a sim- 
ple recluse look, and he was evi- 
dently in great distress. Friend, 
said I, you seem to have lost your 
way, and you appear very tired ; 
rest yoursell a little beside me, and 
I will afterwards set youright. At 
these words he came towards me 
like a lost dog, that has found one 
whom he would like for a master. 





He placed his box on the ground, 
and taking hold of my hand, kissed 
it with the reverence of a sinner toa 
saint. 

“* Where are you going?’ said 
I: but he answered not ; he only 
shook his head, and expanding his 
arms, looked the very picture of 
one woe-begone, ard wild with de- 
spair. ‘ Are you a Sicilian?’ for] 
thought he was some stranger, who 
understood not our language, and 
at these words he cried, * I was, 
but I know not what Iam now! I 
am lost! I am friendless! Heaven 
has deserted me: I can only now 
die.’ 

“*T spoke to him kindly, and 
requested him to sit down beside 
me, which he did as if he knew not 
what he was doing, and began to 
sob and weep bitterly. This Sig- 
nor, was very upmanly, but yet at 
the time, it seemed more to come 
from the simplicity of his heart than 
the weakness of his character. 

** * LT inquired into the cause of 
his grief, and he replied, and in an 
incoherent manner, ‘ O! ask me 
not—I have been enchanted—I 
have becn in bad company—Satan 
has had dominion over me—the 
powers of heaven and hell have 
been at war with me, and between 
them I have been lost, for I am in- 
nocent of any crime, and yet lam 
ruined for ever. My fame is de- 
stroyed in the bud; the harvest of 
my glory cut off in the blight that 
has fallen on my opening! 

“* J allowed him to run on in this 
manner, until he had so exhausted 
himself, that he, in consequence, 
became calmer, and I at last learnt 
that he had lost his little all at the 
gaming-table, to which he had been 
allured to return, in the fallacious 
hope of recovering his first losses. 
linvited him to stop all night in 
my house, and tried what I could 
to sooth his distress, and appease 
the upbraidings of his own mind, 
but without success. Benevolence, 
however, obliged me to constrain 
him to remain, but no elfort of 
kindness could recal him from the 
despondency into which he had 
fallen. 

* * T became alarmed for the un- 
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happy youth, for be did nothing but 
wring his hands, and give way tu 
his forebodings. All the nisht he 
lay wakefal, sighing, and wretched ; 
and in the morning, when he rose, 
instead of being interested by the 
objects to which the day-light gave 
cheerfulness, he sat in an obscure 
corner, dropped his clapsed hands 
between his legs, and hung his 
head in a state of the most deplora- 
ble dejection. 

“* This could not endure long. 
Towards the afternoon his lips be- 
came parched, and his face flushed 
with fever: a draught of cold water 
was all he could taste, and with 
scarcely more sustenance he has 
continued in the same state ever 
since; but naturcis exhausted; the 
oil of life is burnt out, and the lamp, 
by pale and feeble flashes, shews 
that it will soon expire. 

** The old man had, during this 
narration, conducted Castagnello 
tohis door, ‘ Tread softly,’ said 
he, ‘ as you enter, lest you disturb 
the last moments of the miserable 
youth.” 

“ Castagnello needed no admo- 
nition to du this. His own feelings 
were wrought up to a painful pitch; 
he breathed with difliculty, and his 
footsteps fell softly on the ground, 


from some unconscious action of 


the mind. 

“The room into which he was 
conducted was large and lofty, but 
the walls were exceedingly mean: 
the rafters and cciling were black- 
ened by flies and smoke, and in the 
corner of the apartment stood an 
humble couch; a table was placed 
near it, on which stood an apothe- 
cary’s phial. a rude earthenware 
pitcher, and a brazen lamp. On the 
opposite side of the bed sat an old 
woman, the wife of Buretti, the 
landlord, on her one hand she held 
aragged handkerchief, with which 
she wiped the lips of the patient, 
while with the other she supported 
his head. 

“Castagnello had often scen death 
in battle, on tie plains of Africa, but 
never by disease. He was awfully 
Shaken when he looked at the ema- 
ciated Salpano, whose eyes had 
deeply sank into their sockets ; his 
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nose was pitched into a dreadful 
anatomy, his mouth frightfully dis- 
tended, and his upper teeth horri- 
bly protuberant. The dead rattle 
was loud in his throat. 

“The signals of death were too 
strikingly manifested to render the 
situation of the ill-fated poet doubt- 
ful ; bat although the powers of ar- 
ticulation were destroyed, the ex- 
pression which floated over his coun- 
tenance when he turned his glassy 
eyes towards Castagnello, shewed 
that he recognised him, as if under 
the influence of the greatest terror. 
The dying man panting and heav- 
ing, and turning and catching at 
the bed-clothes, as if grasping and 
groping for life, again discovered 
him, and made a wild and hagard 
effort to raise himself up in bed. The 
effort exhausted his strength. It 
was convulsive: he raised his head 
and neck, and uttering a troubled, 
and hollow, and sepuichral sound, 
stretched himself out, and shivering 
from head to foot expired. 

“‘ Castagnello staggered back three 
or four paces, and hid his face 
against the wall of the room. In 
this situation he continued some 
time, stunned with what he had wit- 
nessed; but after a short time, he 
recovered his presence of mind, and 
giving the woman his purse, for, in 
the meantime, the old man_ had 
gone into another apartment,he has- 
tily withdrew from the house.” 

The Count Corneli, whom Castag= 
nello has represented, having con- 
ceived a violent passion for Adelina, 
the daughter of Baron Alcamo, is 
enraged at the vigilance of her bro- 
tner Francisco, who sees into his 
evil designs ; and, therefore, Cor- 
neli resolves to remove him from 
his way by assassination. The follow- 
ing is the account of his attempt to 
do so :— 

“ Francisco happened to be ab- 
sent when the body arrived, and 
had strayed, as he ever afterwards 
considered it, by an unconscious 
providential impulse, to the very 
place where the grave was dug. The 
funeral was delayed a short time in 
expectation of his return, but the 
person who had charge of the in- 
terment became impatient; for the 








namber of the dead in the city, wait- 
ing burial, was so great that they 
could allord to lose no time, so that 
the tamily were induced to consent 
to allow the funeral to proceed with- 
out Francisco. 

“ When the servants had distri- 
buted the alms, the bier, with the 
dead was brought out, and carried 
towards the church. Presently af- 
ter the Baron's carriage came also 
from the portal; Corneli saw that 
it contained four persons, the Ba- 
ron, his lady, Adelina, and a young 
man, who held a handkerchief to 
his face, and whom be naturally sup- 
posed to be Francisco, but it was 
his own son, 

** Having learnt where the inter- 
ment was to take place, Corneli, 
with eager but perturbed steps, ran 
to the Marina, and hired a boat, 
which he assisted himself to row 
towards the church. He promised 
the boatmen a liberal reward if he 
arrived before the funeral, after 
which he was to convey him as ra- 
pidly as he cuuld to the Calabrian 
shore. No explanation was given 
of this urgency, nor did the boat 
man think it extraordinary, but 
plied his oars to the best of his abi- 
lity. It was this boat which dis- 
turbed the reverie of Francisco, and 
it was the convict-Count that he 
had seen land from her, and whom 
he followed into the cloister. 

** In the obscurity of the cloister 
he lost Corneli and paused, The 
sight of the ready grave made his 
blood cruddle with vague supersti- 
tious horror, and he looked at the 
sexton-monk, the heap of earth, 
the glimmering lantern, and the 
mouldering bones, as an omnious 
apectacle, “hich strangely concern- 
ed himself. In this moment the bier 
with the body arrived at the gate, 
and befor it was brought into the 
cloister, the Baron's carriage drove 
up, and the party alighted, Fran- 
cisco immediately recognised his 
friends, but he was so struck with 
the remarkable coincidence of their 
appearance, and his own gloomy 
anticipations, that he was riveited 
to the spot, as by the influence of 
the spell. Before the church dou: 
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was opened, round which the monks 
who were tu assist in the funeral 
service were assembling, he disco- 
vered tbe mysterious stranger from 
the boat stepping softly along to- 
wards the mourners, witha knife 
which faintly glimmered in his hand, 

** Before Francisco had power 
for utterance, the deed was done; 
the atrocious Corneli had consum- 
mated his crimes by the assassina- 
tion of his son, who fell prostrate 
ever the corpse of his mother. 

* Francisco saw the act, and in the 
same instant grasped the murderer 
by the wrist, as he still held the 
bloody weapon. A shrick of horror 
from Adelina brought all the attend- 
ants of the monastery with their 
Jamps from the church into the clois- 
ter—and{Corneli looking round, ex- 
claimed, on discovering that it was 
Francisco who held his arm— 
* What have I done?’ 

* Franeisco dropped his hold, 
and with an accent of supernatural 
solemnity, said—* He is your own 
son—that is his mother’s body.’ 

*“ Corneli glared rather than look- 
ed upon him, and with a howl of 
indescribable horror, darted out of 
the cloister, and leaping into the 
boat, was in an instant conveyed 
beyond the reach of imumediate pur- 
suit. 

‘** It would be a vain attempt to 
describe the whirlwind of the mur- 
derer’s mind, Ile breathed gasp- 
ingly; he tugged dne minute fierce- 
ly at the oar, the next started up, 
and looked to sce if he was pursued. 
The boatman whom he had hired, 
and who had no conception of what 
had taken place, plicd his task in 
silence. 

* When they had rowed into the 
mid channel, between Seylla and 
Charybdis, the fearful glances of 
the assassin discovered a boat with 
a hidden light on board coming 
swiftly with muflled oars towards 
them. He stopped and would have 
addressed the boatman, but his 
throat and tongue were parched 
with terror, and he could vot arti- 
culate. ‘ I am lost, lost, for ever,’ 
were the first words thathe was able 
to utter, and he looked upwards. 
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The heavens were gloriously illu- 
minated, but it seemed to hiw as if 
the innumerable stars were enly so 
many eyes of light that vigilantly 
watched him. In the same moment 
a splendid meteor fell from the 
skies, and was lost in the cark 
abysses of the air. The boatman 
shouted with admiration atits bean- 
tiful course, but Corneli sighed, and 
felt that he was himself fallen for 
ever.” 

The following account of an ava- 
lanche in the mountains of Georgia 
is well described :— 

“ When he had ridden about two 
miles, he found himself suddenly 
involved in a portion of the clouds 
which were recling along the higher 
regions of the mountains, and in the 
course of a few minutes, in his 
eagerness to get forward, and to 
discover his way through the haze, 
he found that he had strayed from 
the beaten path. Still, however, he 
spurred his horse, in the expecta- 
tion of reaching the top of the ridge 
before it was quite dark, but he 
spurredinvain. Instead of ascend- 
ing, the horse kept along the face 
of the hill for several miles, and he 
had only light enough to discover 
that he was borne towards a deep 
and tremendous ravine. 

“ To retrace his way was hopeless, 
and he halted and hesitated, when 
a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
by aninstantaneous peal of thunder, 
atonce startled the horse and his 
rider. He instantly alighted, the 
horse trembled with terror, and 
lightning and thunder, tlash and 
peal in awful succession, rolled in 
redoubling wrath around them, A 
thousand echos repeated the cla. 
mour of the elements, and the tra- 
veller, for the first time in his life, 
felt the touch of superstitious dread, 
as he stood on the brink of the ra- 
vine holding his horse by the bridle. 

“ The darkness was soon com- 
plete; in every minute the lightning 
flashed, and the dreadful abysses of 
the ravineWere lighted ap, The tra- 
veller saw that the mountain over 
against him rose to a far greater 
height that the ridge on which he 
VOL, IIL.--N. ® 
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was standing; and while he was 
endeavouring to trace its form to 
the summit by the flashes of light- 
ning, his horse uttered a wild and 
piercing cry, and almost in the same 
instant was struck dead at his side. 

* He had just a moment before 
parted his hand from the bridle, and 
he felicitated himself that he had 
done so, as he might otherwise have 
also fallen a victim to the electric 
element: in such circumstances, so 
constituted is the human heart, that 
it will deduce matter for satisfac- 
tion. The traveller, however, had 
not long the pleasure of this feeling. 
Iu the course of a few minutes after, 
he heard a strange and singular 
sound or noise from the mountain 
on the other side of the ravine, fol- 
lowed by continued shrieks of 
horror, so strange and terrible, that 
they seemed like nothing of this 
world: soon after he heard adread- 
ful groaning, as it were of some- 
thing in agony, immeasurably great- 
er than any being of the earth, and 
in a few seconds after a shock as 
it were of an earthquake. In that 
instant the lightning flashed, and 
he saw as if the opposite mountain 
were coming towards him. 

** Anavalanche had parted from its 
summit, and was gathering fury in 
its descent: ten thousand birds of 
the cliffs wakened by the concussion, 
came screaming and fluttering 
around him, as the enormous mass, 
crushing, and rolling, and groaning, 
came more and more inevitably to- 
wards the ravine. When it reached 
the brink of the steep precipice, the 
traveller, although more than a mile 
distant, was so terrified, that he ran 
backwards. Ina moment after he 
was overwhelmed in a shower of 
snow-dust, and instantly a noise, 
like the breaking in of the pillars of 
the earth, rose from the valley—the 
mountains rocked to their founda- 
tion—and an awful pause ensued. 
The storm which still raged, was 
but as the last skirmishes that are 
heard onthe skirts of the field where 
a battle has been fought that decid- 
ed the fate of kingdoms. The ava- 
lanche had settled in the valley.” 
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WEDDED LOVE.—A FRAGM ENT. 


it was a lovely sight to witness, when, 
Returning from his toil or monntain 


sport, 

Hilarion reached his home. By the rude 
door 

Grew sycamores and Jimes,whose boughs 
hung down, 

Like woman’s tresses, and around whose 
trunks 

The honeysuckle wound its fragrant 
arms ; 

And laurels always green, and myrtles, 
which 

Shook their white buds beneath the 
summer moon, 

Were there ; aud there, expecting his 
return 

The gentle Auria, who each happy day 

Gathered her fairest fruits to welcome 
him. 

Soft was the evening’s greeting ; one 
long kiss 

Received and given told a worldof love, 

And many a question asked how ab- 


scence passed 

Was answered tenderly, and lovely 
tears 

At times would fil] the eyes, and ease 
the heart.--- 


One child, like Auria fair, and with 
such looks 

As Hebe might, in early infancy, 

Have cast on Juno, when that skiey 
queen 

First shew'd her upta Jove smiling, was 

rm: 

A gentle link of love, yet firmer far 

Than bonds, (though useful these,) or 
forced vows, 

Was that fair child, who from each pa 
rent’s heart 

Drew joy, and by communicable signs 

(More beautiful than words) and mur- 
mured sounds, 

Nature’s imperfect utterance, told its 


own, 
And carried to the others’ hearts delight. 


Gentle and wedded Love! bow fair art 
thou,--- 

How rich, how very rich, yet freed of 
blame, 

How calm, and how secure !---the per- 
tect hours 

Pass onwards tofuturity with thee 
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Without a sigh, or backward look of 
sorrow : 

Pleasantly an they pass, never delay'd 

By doubt, or vain remorse, or desperate 
fear. 

But, in thy train, Beauty and blooming 
Joy 

Pass hand in hand, and young-ey'd 
Hope, whose glance 

Not dimm'd, yet soften’d by a touch 
of care, 

Lopks forward stll: and serious Hap- 
piness 

Lies on thy heart, a safe and shelter'd 
guest. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Clouds float around to hopour thee, and l vening 
Lingers 1n heaven. Southey: 


Wuewn from the blue sky traces of the 
day-light 
Fade, and the nizht-winds sigh from the 
ocean, 
Then, on thy watch-tower, beautiful 
thou shinest, 
Star of the Evenipe! 


Homewards weary man plods from his 
labour ; 
From the dim vale comes the low of the 
oxen; 
Still are the woods, and the wings of the 
stpall birds 
Folded in slumber 


Thoy art the lover’s star! thou to his 
fond heart 
Ectasy bequeathest; for, beneath thy 
soft ray, 
Underneath the green trees, down by the 
river, he 
Waits for his fair ove. 


Thou to the sad heart beacon art of so 
lace— 
Kindly the mourner turns his gaze to- 
wards thee, 
Past joys awakening, thon bid'st him be 
of comfort, 
Siniling mm silence 
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siar of the Mariner! when the dreary 


ocean 
Welters around him, and the breeze is 
moaning, 
Fondly he deems that thy bright eye is 
"dwelling 


On his home afar off— 


On the dear cottage, where sitting by the 
warm hearth, 
Thinking ou the absent, his wife and his 
dear babes 
In bis ear sounding, the hum of their 
voices 
Steals like a zephyr. 


Farewell, thou bright star! whep woe 
and anguish 
iiung on my heart with a heavy and sad 
load, 
When not a face on the chang’d earth 
was friendly, 
Changeless didst thon smile. 


Soon shall the day come, soop sbali the 
night fice, 
Thou dost usher in darkness and day- 
light ; i 
Glitter’st through the storm, and, "nid 
the blaze of morning, 
Meltest in glory. 


Thus through this dark earth holds on 
the good man, 
Misfortnne and malice tarnish not his 
glory ; 
Svon the goal is won, and the star of his 
beivug 
Mingles with Heaven. 


——-—-——-— — 
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WITH A LAMPE FOR MIE LADIF FAIRE. 
The Spirite of the Lamp, 'oquitur 


Lapir ! in the silente houre, 

Whenere the dewe is onne the flowere, 
Ande the Eveninge’s coroncette 

In the purplinge waues is wette, 

Ande the little starres doe sleepe, 

Like shippes becalined, alonge the deepe, 
Thenne,—the Spirite of the Lampe,— 

I quitte in joye mieheauenly campe, 
On silverie winges of Moonbeames ride, 
And bende at mie sweete Ladie’s side. 


"Tis mie watchinge round thie bawerre, 
‘Thatte sue swifte dothe speede the houre, 
Nighte may veile the Heauenne abone 
Splendoure shall be rounde mie Loug ; 
From her beauty glitteringe farre, 

Like the lustre of a starre. 


Virgine—lifte thie hazelle eye ! 

Noc—'tis yette—Mortalitie ; 

Ande its untranslatedde blaze 

Mustte not on a spiritte gaze. 

But looke uponne this Lampe, Virgine ! 

There mie outwarde forme is seene ; 

There, withinne its crystylly celle 

Dwelles he, who in thie hearte woulde 
dwelle. 


Inhvinge flame he sittes, alle care, 

Wooinge the voice he loves to heare, 

Sees Heavenne arounde thie beautie’s 
bloome, 

And foldes, for ever foldes, his plume. 
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By H. bigil Pope. 
Wuew blvoming Spring shines forth in 
bright array, 
And Flora decks the gardens, groves, 
and bowers— 
When Nature smiles, and every heart is 
yay 
How sweetly glide the seeming short 
liv'd hours ! 


When heavea’s stupendous arch, in azure 
bright, 


Shines forth with 


rvely lustre igi dl 


When warbling songsters usher in the 
light, 
And the bright beams of day majestic 
shine : 


Pleasing’s the scene :-—but ere you view 
my form : 
A gloom must overspread th’ ethereal 
space, 
And clouds arise that “ heaven's fair 
face deform,” 
Ere you behold my lovely beautequs 
face. ‘ 
Dauntiess the peiting storm I’m known 
to brave, 
Until its fury nearls 


doth subside :— 
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No further hints, ye bards, ye sure can 
crave. J 
To find my name, and lovely form 
describe, 





By of Charmouth. 

Scarce. was the music of the heavenly 
sphere 

Hush’d by the cries of wee and fell 
despair, 

Than brooding Ignorance became my 
sire, 


Whom since I rule with unrelenting ire. 

My sceptre, too, the eastern world obeys, 

Aud costly gifts with coustant homa; ge 

ays; 

Here throngivg satraps crowd uy cruel 
fane, 

While priests secure the prostituted 
gain ; 

My reeking altars smoke with human 
gore, 

And prostrate vot’ries tremble and adore. 

What though no longer Europe owns my 
sway, 

Fore’d from her coasts by Heaven's re- 
fulgent ray, 

I haunt the consecrated temple still, 

And wadermine the throne I used to fill. 

Yet I must fall—the fatal day draws 
nigh, 

And dawns already in the orient sky; 

Fair Truth, whose train celestial bursts 
my spell, 

Will send me headlong to my native 
hell, 

The doom that Fate apportion’d me to 
bear :— 

My designation now, ye youths, declare. 


CHARADE. 
By Frederick Burrington. 


SAGES, attend !—let airy fancy roam, 
With rapid flight, o’er this terraqueous 
sphere, 
Or penetrate her dark mysterious womb, 
My first explicitly to ‘make appear. 


Supreme Omnipotence, who reigns in 
liss, 
Swift hurls my flaming next across 
the sky; 
Fell Superstition then infers from this 
An awful presage of destruction nigh. 


Art’s mazy lab’rinths trace to find my 
whole, 
Prophetic, and essential to mankind ; 
But ere its genuine answer can be told, 
My second must be chang'd, or uc’er 
defin’d. 


A QUESTION, 
By J. Jerwood, of Pouzhill, 


To what power must a given number 
A be involved, so that it may differ the 
least possible from N times its expooent? 


Successful Answer to Question 1, by R, 

Bonfield, of Wambrook, — 
the digits, conse. 
quently 10+ x y number. And 
0+ xy = 44 x4y,also Wy x + = 
4+x4dyx 18. These equations being 
solved, we shall obtain x = 2, and 
y = 4. Therefore the number is 24, as 
required. 


Let + and y be 


J. Jerwood, of Poughill, has also 


answered this question. 


Successful Answer to the 2d Quevtion, 
by J. Jerwood, of Poughill. 


Let x denote aside of the square, and 
y the diameter of the circle, and put 
7654 = m then by mensuration, and the 





y+lxv m=x—l 


question we have~ * 
y—Ix v 2m+x+l 

x—1 

are 


vm 


by transposition y= 


x +l 





+1 from which, by a very easy 

vy 2m 

yey x is found 11.8791 and 
= 11.2761 . hence 141.11301681 is the 

area of the square, and 99.463949672334 


that of the circular plot. 


B. Bonfield, of Wambrook, has also 
answered this question. 


ANSWER. 


By J. Clarke, of Exeter, to J. Tuff’s 
Charade, inserted January 22, 


Your first in Bride I’ve quickly found, 
A groom your next will shew : 
This BripEGROOM does to me expound— 
That, Sir, was meant by you. 
F. Burrington, Ann, of Pilton, and D. 
Osmond, of Charmouth, have also au- 
swered this charade. 





The Authors of the successful Ques- 
tions are reque sted to apply at our Office 
by the 2th of March, 




















